Oh yes, we laughed about it, but, actually, we
learned the British wajig of thinking, which was that, no
matter how the war was going, and in spite of the changes it
imposed on everybody, the day would inevitably come when
the established, comfortable, peaceful life, which every
British person considers no more than his due, will return.

I was made aware of this national psychology the evening
I went to dine with Daisy Neame in Eaton Square. On
my way there I passed a sign which read: "Horse Shelter."
"That," I thought, "is something which could exist only in
Great Britain." I spoke of it at dinner and was told that the
regulations regarding the treatment of animals during air
raids were very strict. When the "alert" sounded, horses
had to be unharnessed immediately from carts and led to
designated places of shelter before the driver took coven

Somehow one felt behind those horse shelter signs, the
innate sporting instincts of the British, as well as the in-
domitable humanitarianism of all those tender-hearted ladies
who used to write letters to the Times regarding the treatment
of animals.

Daisy's door was opened by her husband Lionel. (Butlers
have become extinct, even in Eaton Square.) Everything
was as I remembered it except for three unusual vehicles
standing in the hall. These were the two bicycles on which
Lionel and Daisy pedal to their respective war jobs. The
third was the baby's pram which Daisy told me she wheeled
herself, to give the infant an airing, when she went out to do
the marketing. The British "nannies" in their correct grey
uniforms and caps with flaring streamers have gone out of
London's life for the duration.

When we went in to dinner the table looked just as lovely
as usual.   The silver had the wonderful blue sheen that
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